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Annual Meeting To Be Held July Llth 


The fourth annual meeting of the Pequot-sepos Wild- 
life Sanctuary will be held on the Sanctuary grounds Mon- 
day evening, July 11th. An interesting program is being 
arranged for the meeting around the theme “Know Your 
Sanctuary.” The schedule of events will be as follows: 


5:30-6:30 Tours of the Nature Trails 
and Trailside Museum 
6:30-7:30 Picnic Supper—Bring Your Own 
7:30-8:15 Business meeting 
8:15-8:45 Entertainment 


It is hoped that all members residing within traveling 
distance of the Sanctuary will avail themselves of this op- 


portunity to learn more about their organization. Special 
efforts will be made to acquaint members with existing 
facilities and programs. Personnel will be available to ex- 
plain the Trailside Museum and to conduct tours of the 
Nature Trails. 

All are urged to come early and bring a picnic supper. 
Informality will be the keynote with a real opportunity to 
meet your fellow members. 

A short business meeting will include such important 
items as the election of trustees, proposed changes in our 
By-Laws, and a report on our long range program. 

This is your official notice of the meeting. Put the date 
and time in “your little red book” now! 


Proposed Changes In By-Laws 


At a special meeting of the Board of Trustees held on 
May 11, 1949, the following suggested changes in the Sance- 
tuary’s By-Laws ‘were unanimously approved. In accord- 
ance with the now existing By-Laws, it was voted that the 
membership be notified of these proposed changes at least 
two weeks in advance of the Annual Meeting. Notice is 
hereby given that those proposed changes will be pre- 
sented for adoption at the Annual Meeting on July 11, 1949. 


It is the belief of your Board of Trustees that the 
adoption of these proposed changes will enable them to- 
conduct the business of the Sanctuary more efficiently. It 
will expedite the handling of many matters and also make 
available expert personnel in the varying fields of interest 
associated with our organization. 


The proposed changes are as follows: 


ARTICLE V. Board of Trustees 


As Written 

1. The Board of Trustees shall consist of fifteen members 
which shall be elected in the following manner * * *. 
Thereafter, a Nominating Committee of five, appointed 
by the Trustees, shall present to each annual meeting 
five candidates from whom three shall be elected to 
serve for five years. After expiration of his term of of- 
fice no trustee shall be eligible for reelection until one 
year shall have elapsed. 


2. Vacancies * * * for the unexpired term. 


As Proposed 

1. The Board of Trustees shall consist of fifteen members 
which shall be elected in the following manner * * *, 
Thereafter, a Nominating Committee of five, appointed 
by the Trustees, shall present to each annual meeting 
three candidates for election to the board to serve five 
years. After expiration of his term of office no elected 
trustee shall be eligible for re-election until one year 
shall have elapsed. 


2.The trustees shall have the power to appoint six addi- 
tional members of the board to serve for one year. Such 
appointees may be reappointed by the elected board 
members at the end of one year for successive one year 
terms. 


3. Vacancies * * * (as section 2 previously) 


ARTICLE VII. Officers and Committees 
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2. At its annual meeting the trustees shall appoint from 
its members the Chairmen of the following standing 
committees who shall appoint their own committees: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of three members, one 
of whom shall be the President, which under the general 
direction of the Trustees shall have active charge of the 
business of the association * * * * * 


1.* * * (no change) 


2.The Trustees shall appoint annually from the member. 
ship the Chairmen of the following standing committees: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE composed of the Presi- 

dent, Secretary and two other members of the Board 

plus the Chairmen of Standing Committees, which under 

der the general direction of the Trustees shall have ac- 
tive charge of the business of the association. * * * 


FINANCE COMMITTEE of five members, one of 
whom shall be the Treasurer, which shall present an an- 
nual budget for the approval of the Trustees; have 

charge of raising an endowment fund, and the invest- 
ment of any funds available for this purpose. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE of five members to have 
charge of planning an educational program including lec- 
tures, classes, exhibits, entertainments, publications, and 
such other activities of similar character which it deems 
proper and expedient. 


JUNIOR ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE of five, etc, * 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS, etc. * * # 


FINANCE COMMITTEE of at least five members, 
one of whom shall be the Treasurer, which shall present 
an annual budget for the approval of the Trustees; be 
responsible for the raising of all funds and the invest- 
ment of such funds, such investmests to be subject to 
the approval of the Trustees. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE of five members to have 
charge of planning and executing educational programs 
for juniors and adults, including lectures, classes, exhib- 
its, entertainments, publications, and such other activi- 
ities of similar character which it deems proper and ex- 
pedient. 


OMIT JUNIOR ACTIVITIES as separate commit- 
tee. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, ete. (no change) 
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Insecticides and Wildlife 


One of the newest and most deadly enemies of wild- 
life today is the increased use of heavy concentrations of 
commercial insecticides. These new insecticides include 
DDT, DDD, TEPP, and chlorinated camphene. 

The National Audubon Society has made an exhaus- 
tive study of the experiments conducted by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The following observations are direct 
quotations from their findings. 

“These toxic agents in heavy applications not only kill 
birds and fish, but lead to heavy destruction of bees and 
other insects valued by farmers and fruit growers. Land 
fertility may also be affected. It concerns human welfare 
as ‘well as wildlife. 

“Surveys and experiments conducted by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service have demonstrated in what concen- 
trations DDT may safely be used. Other organics have not 
yet been fully tested. Some of them are more deadly than 
DDT to warm-blooded animals. Wildlife mortality has been 
cited by scores of observers after checking the results of 
local insecticide spraying and dusting. Such evidence con- 
firms the hazards of drenching outdoor areas with the new 
insecticides. 

“Among specific examples of destruction of wildlife 
that have been given was a reduction of 50 per cent or 
more in the bird population in six days in a test plot in 
Texas, dusted with 4.36 pounds of DDT per acre. A reduc- 
tion of 65 per cent took place in six days among common 
bird species in a Maryland wood tract following aerial 
treatment with the same amount... 

“Heavy kills of fish and crabs occurred after aerial 
applications where as little as one-half pound per acre was 
employed, the poison being fatal to acquatic life in much 
lower concentrations than to land animals. 

“Where lighter woodland applications of DDT than two 
pounds per acre have been used, little or no animal mor- 
tality has apparently resulted. Even in such cases, how- 
ever, the destruction of all types of insects by this toxic 
agent has occasionally been followed by aphid or mite out- 
breaks resulting from loss of natural control by other in- 
sects. 

“With regard to DDT, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service recommends the use of less than one-fifth pound 
per acre over water or marsh, in oil solution, not in dust, 
to avoid kills of fish, crabs, and crayfish. Less than two 
pounds of DDT per acre should be used even in forest 
areas to precent death or injury to birds, frogs and mam- 
mals. On turf and lawns badly infested with Japanese bee- 
tles, effective larva control can only be carried out by con- 
centrations as high as 20 or 25 pounds of DDT per acre. 
This can be expected to take a moderate to heavy toll of 
birdlife. : 


“DDT should be applied in early spring for early in- 
sects and not again until late July or August, after the 
bird-nesting period, to control late-appearing insects. The 
extreme sensitivity of fish and crabs to this poison makes 
its direct application inadvisable on streams, lakes and 
coastal bays where injury would be inflicted on commer- 
cial or sport fishing, and on ducks, shorebirds and other 
species which feed on acquatic animals.” 


Letters From Our Members 


I think our single acre on the Noank-Ledyard Road 
must be quietly making a record for itself this year. There 


_ is no attractive natural water supply, but we are sur- 


rounded on three sides by woods, and our acre is densely 
vegetated with two thickets, front and back, containing the 
usual native viburnums, dogwoods, grape, greenbrier, eld- 
er, blackberry, ferns, alder, that obligingly plant them- 
selves for us, augmented by additions of our own (berry- 
bearing shrubs and some evergreens). There are three bird 
baths, feeders, a half dozen birdhouses, a vegetable gar- 
den, 2 brush heaps, and an edge of very old oak, hickory 
and ash trees with many dead limbs. Considering that 
there is nothing unusual about the area, its record of nest- 
ing birds seems all thes more interesting. Families have al- 
ready been launched as I write this on June ninth, by (1) 
phoebes, from a shelf under the eaves of the garage (made 
three by six inches, too small for house sparrows) (2) rob- 
ins, from an exposed nest placed precariously in a low 
branch of a young Jap. black pine (3) bluebirds from a 
nesting box (4) song sparrows from some low spot for this 
first nestting (their three fat young can be seen rapturous- 
ly eating peanut butter most of the time). In process of 
launching young as evidenced by location of parents, car- 
rying food, alarm notes and territory defense, also on this 
acre are (1) wood thrushes up in the thicket near the road 
(2) catbirds, innumerable in dense shrubs (3) redstarts in 
a young tree in the thicket (4) chipping sparrows in a 
clump of Ja. honeysuckle (5) house wrenes who have pre- 
empted far too many of the nesting boxes (6) yellow- 
throats in shrubbery near the house (7) orioles, also pea- 
nut butter addicts, in a large white oak on the edge of the 
woods (8) brown thrashers, in greenbrier (9) red eyed 
vireos and (10) blue winged warblers. Visiting the acre 
daily for water and insects, or suet and peanut butter, and 
heard singing close by, are hairy and downy woodpeckers, 
chickadees, tanagers (that Sing every year from the same 
perch in the top of the largest oak on the edge of the 
woods), yellow-throated vireos, chestnut sided warblers, 
yellow warblers, flickers, field Sparrows, ovenbirds, crested 
flycatchers, nuthatches, ruby throated hummingbirds (en- 
joying coralbells in the garden right now), wood peewees, 
veeries, and tree swallows (who, alas, were supposed to be 
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using a nesting box but were driven off, in spite of all our 
efforts, by house sparrows). Some birds, notably absent, 
that have been here other years, are indigo buntings, gold- 
finches, kingbirds, white-eyed vireors, least fiycatchers 
(common everywhere this year). 


We keep no cats of course, but our neighbors do. 
Snakes, squirrels and jays (all unwelcome to the birds 
while they are nesting) are constant visitors. We do leave 
the nesting areas undisturbed so as to make no paths nor 
openings to expose them, but it is the variety of vegetation, 
from grass to 150-year old trees that gives us so many 
kinds of birds all in 4,250 square feet. If this isn’t a rec- 
ord we’d like to know about it. 


Adele Erisman 
Note: We agree. This is quite a record. 
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35 Sunnyside Ave., 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
April 3, 1949 


I have spent the winter in Camden, South Carolina, 
and they say the reason they have so few bluebirds there 
now is because the “ Yankees” have torn down 
all the old fence posts and have filled up all the holes in 
the trees and slicked everything up and the bluebirds have 
gone elsewhere. 

Therefore I sent your leaflet to Camden with the blue- 
bird part marked. 


Mrs. Denison P. Chesebro 
Note: T’ain’t so, you all. 


Long Range Program 


Before you receive your next issue of Pequot Trails, 
the Sanctuary will release a brochure giving full details of 
our planned long range program. As stated in our last is- 
sue this plan has three divisions—education, property de- 
velopment and a trailside museum. 


Some progress is already being made toward the ful- 
fillment of these objectives. Through the cooperation of 
Mr. Coert du Bois, Mr. William Shepard of the Connecti- 
cut Forest and Park Association, and Mr. McKusich of the 
Connecticut state forestry service, about an acre of forest 
was chosen and marked as a beginning of the develop- 
ment of our demonstration forest area. Under the guidance 
of these expert foresters damaged and infected trees were 
marked for removal. As the work of removing these trees 
progresses, signs and labels will be placed by the stumps 
telling why they were removed. Other signs and labels will 
tell why certain trees were not removed, the advantage of 
reproduction areas, the effects of varying soil conditions, 
the consideration of wildlife, etc. 


It will take considerable time and labor to develop 
this area but once it is completed it will serve as a living 
example of the ways and values of forestry management. 


Mainly through the guidance and efforts of George B. 
Utter, new trails have made many of the remote sections 
of our Sanctuary accessible to visitors. “Ben” swings his 
favorite tools (imported from the Smoky Mountains) with 
such gusto that the results are miraculous. His newest 
trail follows one of the high stone ledges. It provides an ex- 


cellent view of the swampland below and makes an ideal. 


trail for birding. 

Our new Trailside Museum has provided another ed- 
ucational facility for those groups visiting the Sanctuary. 
While this museum is still in its infancy, it will continue to 
grow and be improved until such time that a more per- 
manent museum can be established. 

The final attainment of all the objectives set forth 
in our long range plan will call for the concerted effort of 


all our membership. Once these objectives are fulfilled, 
our Sanctuary will serve as an outstanding educational or- 
ganization of which our communities, state and country 
may well be proud. 


Sanctuary Attendance Grows 


School Classes, Scout Troops, and Visitors Use 
Expanding Facilities 

The Sanctuary has been host to more than 500 visitors 
during the past month. School classes, Scout Troops and 
other youth organizations have used the Sanctuary for 
guided field trips and educational purposes. The picnic 
area is in use almost daily and the trails are a constant 
source of attraction. 

The new Trailside Museum has attracted over 400 reg- 
istered guests since its opening three weeks ago. The chil- 
dren are epecially interested in the live exhibits and the 
electrical nature games. Others are intersted in the insects, 
sea shells, minerals, or bird banding display. 

The following youth groups have been recent visitors 
to the Sanctuary: Girl Scout Troops 15, 68, 45, 31, from 
New London, Troop 71 from Niantic and Troop 3 from 
Stonington; Boy Scout Troop 17 of Mystic and Troop 1 of 
Ashaway; the Mystic Junior Garden Club; and classes 
from the following schools: Mystic Oral School, Pine Point 
School of Stonington, Noank School, Connecticut College, 
Niantic and Flanders. 


Audubon Screen Tours 


We are happy to announce that we will again present 
the Audubon Screen Tour Programs. Although we “Jost” 
financially last season, we feel that these programs are of 
such value to our communities that their continuance is 
essential. If you enjoyed these programs last season, 
won’t you be a promotion committee of one to see that 
your friends and neighbors also have an opportunity to 
enjoy them. 

The schedule for the 1949-1950 season is as follows: 

October 11—Laurel Reynolds, “Fun With Birds” 

November 18—Alexander Sprunt, Jr., “From Coast to 
Crest.” 

December 12—Carl W. Buchheister, ‘Wildlife Down 
East.” 

January 26—William Ferguson, “This Curious World 
in Nature.” 

April 2—Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., “Wilderness Mis- 
chief.” 

Although the above dates and personnel are final, we 
are unable to announce the place and auditorium sched- 
ule at this time. All members will be forwarded a more 
detailed schedule at a later date. 


Recent Nature Books 


The Birds of Nantucket by Ludlow Griscom and Edith 
V. Folger, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
$3.25. 

As You Sow by Walter Goldschmidt, Harcourt Brace, 
New York. $4.00. 

Animal Sounds by George F. Mason, Morrow, New 
York. $2.00. 

Boy’s Book of Snakes by Percy A. Morris, Ronald 
Press, New York. $3.00. 

Field Manual of Plant Ecology by Frank C. Gates, Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Co., New York. $3.00. 

How to Know the Birds by Roger Tory Peterson, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $2.00. 

Stories in Rocks by Henry Lionel Williams, Holt, New 
York. $3.00. 


A. Galt for V olunteers 


We need your help. As our membership and activities 
increase we have a correspondingly increased need for 
volunteer workers. There are numerous jobs that you 
would enjoy doing and at the same time be helping the 
Sanctuary. There is office work and museum work to be 
done. Each mailing (such as this one) requires the ad- 
dressing of over 500 envelopes. A few volunteer workers 
for such jobs would save us a lot of time. 


If you are free to help on occasion, won’t you please 
drop us a penny post card saying so and include your tele- 
phone number. You’ll enjoy being a real part of your or- 
ganization. 


Our Planting Program 


Although our budget has provided very meager funds 
for planting stock, we have made a fair start in our plant- 
ing program. During the past two spring planting seasons 
we have planted the following trees and shrubs: 2 moun- 
tain ash trees (large), 10 tatarian honeysuckle (large), 15 
Japanese barberry, 1 Mexican cork wood tree, 20 red pine, 
20 white pine, 10 spruce, 6 hemlock, 20 Douglas fir, 5 wil- 
lows, 10 high bush cranberry, 1 weeping mulberry, 300 
tatarian honeysuckle seedlings, 10 filberts, 6 privets, and 
have transplanted numerous species of native stock. Most 
of the above material was provided through the courtesy 
of Mrs. Robert Erisman, the New London County Nurser- 
ies, and the U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 


The honeysuckle and mulberry will provide summer 
fruits for birds while the high bush cranberry, privets, 
barberry, and mountain ash will provide food for the fall 
and winter seasons. The evergreens will have an effective 
landscape value and will provide nesting sites and shelter 
for many species of birds and other wildlife. 


As funds and time permit our plans call for a much 
more extensive planting program that will benefit all wild- 
life. 


An Acknowledgment 


Our sincere appreciation is hereby extended to all 
those who have so generously contributed of their time and 
talents in helping with the opening of the Trailside Muse- 
um. We are also grateful to all those that have given or 
loaned exhibits for this purpose. The list of names of those 
who have helped us is quite long and space does not per- 
mit us to thank each one individually for his contribution. 
However, we do hope that this will serve as a sincere ex- 
pression of thanks on behalf of the museum committee. 


Rae 


**Hoo-bert’’ Goes Free 


“Hoo-bert,” a great horned owl, given to the Sanctuary 
after having been caught in a farmer’s steel trap, finally 
gained his freedom last week. “Hoo-bert” suffered from an 
injured foot as a result of his ordeal but it was well on the 
way to mending when he was released. Like so many wild 
animals, particularly adult ones, “Hoo-bert” was reluctant 
to eat in captivity. He will probably fare much better in his 
native surroundings even though he has an injured foot. 


“Hoo-bert” attracted much attention during his 
week’s stay at the Sanctuary. Many visitors were sur- 
prised to learn that the great horned owl can be found 
throughout the United States. These large owls have about 
four and one-half foot wing spread and are fairly abundant 
throughout all of New England. They are about the first 
bird to start nesting. Their eggs are laid in this area about 
the middle of February. Their natural food supply con- 
sists of rabbits, mice, rats, snakes, and some song birds. 
This may cause them to be classified as predators, how- 
ever, they do play an important part in helping maintain 
nature’s balance. Their numbers are too few to warrant 
needless killing. 


QUESTION—Was “Hoo-bert” really after the farmer’s 


chickens, or was he after the mice and rats that are: steal- 
ing his feed? 


Trailside Notes 


At least six species of the orchid family can be found 
growing on the Sanctuary property. 


A beautiful growth of Trumpet and Coral Honeysuc- 
kle has been recently found in the Sanctuary. 

At least five pairs of Scarlet Tanagers are nesting in 
the Sanctuary. 

The following nests are within 50 feet of the Trailside 
Museum: Song Sparrows (2), Phoebe, Catbird, Robin, Bal- 
timore Oriole, Bluebird and House Wren. 

Bobolink, Veery and Yellow-throated Vireo have been 
added to the Sanctuary bird list this spring. 

Some bird boxes in the Sanctuary now have their sec- 
ond brood of bluebirds. 

A recent survey of the Sanctuary’s bird boxes re- 
vealed the following occupants: nine pairs of Tree Swal- 
lows, eight pairs of House Wrens and six pairs of Blue- 
birds. 

The meadow has a luxuriant bloom of Wild Iris. 

Two years ago there was one specimen of Feather Foil 
in our ponds. This year there are hundreds. It is one of the 
rarer plants in this section of Connecticut. 

The woodlands are unseasonably dry. Be careful with 
fires! 


KNOW YOUR WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 


attend 


The Annual Meeting - July lth 


Bring a picnic supper . 


Tour the Nature Trail. 


Visit the Trailside Museum. 


Participate in the business meeting. 
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